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TAN ADDRESSES THE AUDIENCE AT THE FREEDOM FILM FESTIVAL SCREENING IN JOHOR, MALAYSIA 



SINGAPORE'S MOST 
TRUTHFUL CHRONICLER, 
TAN PIN PIN, IS CENSURED 
IN HER HOME COUNTRY 
WITH THE DOCUMENTARY 
TO SINGAPORE, WITH LOVE 

THE LOVE BUS 

"This is a sign of open defiance — but it's completely legal," 
says Lim Jialiang. We're sitting on a bus that, along with three 
others, has just left the Queen Street terminal in Singapore, 
headed to the Malaysian city of Johor Bahru. We're on our way 
to the Freedom Film Festival, and we'll get to the venue just in 
time for a 3:15pm screening of Tan Pin Pin's To Singapore, with 
Love — the documentary about Singaporean political exiles that, 
a week before, has been effectively banned by the Singapore 
government's Media Development Authority (MDA). 

It's September 19, a Friday; many of the passengers on the 
bus have taken off work to be here. The crowd hums with a 
rebellious excitement, and there's no one more fired up than the 
24-year-old Jialiang, a history and sociology student in his final 
year at Singapore's Nanyang Technological University. With 
Priscilla Chia, a law student and member of local advocacy 
organization the Civil Society, Jialiang responded to the MDA's 
("patently absurd") September 10 decision by organizing a small 
trip to the film's Johor screening. A flurry of media attention 
and two anonymous donors later, and the friends have funds 
and Facebook sign-ups enough to lend the journey an official air. 

There are 140 people altogether on the four buses, plus nearly 
200 others driving to Johor on their own for the film: students, 
teachers, moviemakers and moviegoers, members of the press, 
and Singaporeans who, like myself, have lived abroad and are 
interested in questions of geography and identity. As Jialiang 
says, the event has potent social significance; it's perhaps the first 
protest in Singapore history inspired by cinema. 

We drive north, up the causeway that links Singapore to Johor, 
the southernmost state of the Malaysian peninsula. As we pass 
an immigration checkpoint, Jialiang attempts a group cheer "for 
Pin Pin." "Hip, hip. . ." The flock stares back at him in bemused 
silence. He tries again: "Hip, hip..." Chuckles; general embar- 
rassment. Finally, on his third try, it happens: ". . .Hooray!" It's an 
ironically Singaporean moment for us atypical Singaporeans. 
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With an MFA from Northwestern University, the 45 -year-old Tan 
Pin Pin has been carving her name into Singapore's modest cinematic 
annals for over a decade, though her international critical acclaim 
has never thrust her into a national spotlight quite like this one. 
Few Singaporean artists of any medium have trained their gaze as 
penetratingly and persistently on the nation's identity. Her documen- 
taries — from the 2001 Student Academy Award-winning short, "Mov- 
ing House," to her features Singapore GaGa (2005) and Invisible City 
(2007) — are loving portraits, whose textural precision and intellectual 
sophistication coincide with an infectious curiosity about Singapore's 
culture: its sly riches, its warmth and humor. 

The necessity and limits of self-examination, as well as the intersec- 
tion between the personal and the public, are the thematic founda- 
tions to Tan's work. The situations she captures are so ripe with 
symbolism that they feel constructed: In Singapore GaGa, a renowned 
musician performs John Cage's 4^33 " on her toy piano in the space 
known in Singaporean apartment complexes as a void deck. In Invis- 
ible City, a filmmaker recuperating from brain surgery struggles to 
remember what his decaying 35mm reels, fall of remarkable color 
photography of mid-century Singapore, contain. In "Moving House," 
a family is forced to exhume and cremate the remains of their parents 
because the government needs the land for urban redevelopment. 

In these films, people reach for understanding through the inad- 
equacies and frustrations of technology, memory, language, revision- 
ism, and — of course — censorship. These barriers tell a larger story 
about the exigencies of the human condition: the gaps in the narrative 
becoming the narrative, populated with extraordinary characters, 
caught by an extraordinarily intelligent lens. 

Add to that roster of characters one Tan Pin Pin. Of all the ironies 
that coagulated around the director in September, that was perhaps 
the most interesting: that Singapore's chronicler — of ellipses and 
erasure, of pregnant silence, of the fragility of making art — ^was herself 
censured, inadvertently becoming her own subject. 



DOUBLY EXILED 



At first glance the title of Tan's third feature. To Singapore, with 
Love, seems laden with a ruefal irony: the 70-minute documentary is 
a series of interviews with political exiles forced to abandon the South 
East Asian island nation for a life elsewhere. Condemned for various 
reasons (communism, student activism, leftist Christian interests) 
in the '60s and '70s, the nine exiles in the film now live around the 




CHAN SUN WING, ONE OF THE DOCUMENTARY'S SUBJECTS, 
READS A POEM ABOUT TAKING UP THAI CITIZENSHIP 
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globe — as close as Thailand; as far as England. Some of them have 
accepted citizenship elsewhere; most have not been back to Singapore 
for more than 30 years. 

The ace up the film's sleeve is that the Love in the title is, in fact, 
entirely sincere. Yes, there is a deep-rooted indignation at the still- 
dominant People's Action Party ("Our society today is suppressed 
by. . . the same people in power," says Said Zahari in the film. He was 
detained for 1 7 years in the anti-communist Operation Coldstore of 
1963.) But whatever sedimentary bitterness the decades have failed 
to erode takes a back seat to a unanimous patriotic affection. One by 
one, the exiles express a fervent longing to return, to be buried in the 
soil of their childhoods. They sing songs and recite poetry — odes of 
homesickness and yearning ("If only you knew how much your pres- 
ent and your future preoccupy my thoughts"). Memories are fresh, 
even 50 years later; wounds are raw, tears are shed. 

These are idealists who cared enough about the fate of their nation 
that they fought to improve it. In the context of Singapore (which the 
Berlin International Eilm Festival called "an ultra-modern city in a 
democratic coma"), that's something to write home about. 

The subject of exile crystallized accidentally for Tan. "I was looking 
to photograph the coastline of Singapore from Malaysia or Indone- 
sia," she tells me in an interview on September 23. "While research- 
ing that, I stumbled upon Escape from the Lion^s Paw [a collection of 
first-person essays by some of the exiles eventually featured in the 
film] . A lot of Eastern European writing from the Cold War, and a lot 
of Greek writing, is about the idea of not being able to go home. I was 
interested in finding the Singaporean equivalent." 

The director — ^whose 1998 student short, "Lurve Me Now," was 
also banned in Singapore — ^was not unaware of the politically sensitive 
nature of her subject. "It was important for me to do most of it myself. 
Few people knew I was making the film until it world-premiered at 
the Busan International Film Festival." She worked in an unusually 
independent capacity, producing, directing and shooting the film 
alone, assisted with funds from Busan's Asian Cinema Fund. 

It took her eight months to track down all her subjects, who were 

Continuted on page 62 
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"happy that someone from Singapore was interested in their story." 
Production involved learning to handle her Canon XFIOO and sound 
without a crew in unfamiliar terrain. After five months of editing her 
15 hours of footage, the film was finished. 

Prior to being outlawed from Singaporean screens, To Singapore, 
with Love enjoyed a healthy run on the international circuit. The film 
played Berlin in 2014, won awards at festivals in Dubai and Bangkok, 
and screened at New York's Film Society of Lincoln Center in April 
this year. In September 2014, the National University of Singapore 
programmed a triple-bill of Singapore GaGa, Invisible City and To Sin- 
gapore, with Love, intended to be the film's domestic premiere. 

CENSORSHIP, PRIVACY, AND THE DIGITAL AGE 

Perhaps we should have seen it coming — it's not like Singapore has 
ever been too interested in self-reflection. William Gibson famously 
said as much in his 1993 article, "Disneyland with the Death Penalty" 
(resulting in Wired magazine being — ^you guessed it — banned in 
perpetuity from Singaporean newsstands): "The physical past here has 
almost entirely vanished," he wrote of the then 28-year-old nation. 
Like the American, Tan opens windows into a national identity that 
would prefer to remain opaque, but her insider take on history is 
more complex than Gibson's glib, disparaging witticisms allowed. 

Still, the MDAs September 10 announcement is an unhappy sur- 
prise. The agency classifies the film as "Not Allowed for All Ratings," 
or illegal to distribute or exhibit in public ("private" screenings are 
allowed, which means "friends and family"), because the contents of 
the film are "untruthful" and "undermine national security." 

"The individuals featured in the film," the statement reads, "gave the 
impression that they are being unfairly denied their right to return to 
Singapore." The subjects "can return if they agree to be interviewed by 
the authorities on their past activities to resolve their cases. Criminal 
offences will have to be accounted for in accordance with the law." 

Besides the fact that the use of censorship as a solution seems 
anachronistic in an age where information wants to be freed, the 
MDA's decision speaks to a misunderstanding of media itself. Piqued 
by curiosity about a film that would have otherwise remained rela- 
tively obscure, the online uproar comes thick and fast. On September 

10, a petition is released by the local arts community urging the MDA 
to reconsider. Tan releases a statement online, expressing her regret 
that a vital national conversation cannot take place: "We need to be 
trusted to be able to find the answers to questions about ourselves, 
for ourselves. " And Jialiang, armed with a Facebook page, a Google 
form, and a ravenously righteous energy, rallies together the convoy 
he names "the Love Bus." Likes surge. The film trends. By September 

1 1 , Freedom Film Festival organizers are so inundated by requests 
for tickets that they have to make arrangements for a bigger venue. 
Whatever the MDA intended, the immediate effect of their action is 
to drive people in hordes towards the documentary. 

"I have to thank the MDA for bringing attention to the film," Tan 
tells me. She's not being sarcastic. "The timing of the ban was actu- 
ally quite good, because it was a few days before the Johor screening. 
Everything worked out." 

The debate continues hotly in the news for the next month, evolv- 
ing into a nation-wide discussion about historical truth — one camp 
defending the validity of the dominant narrative, the other arguing 
on behalf of counter-perspectives and dialogue. At a speaking event 
at the National University of Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Hsien 
Loong describes the insidiously persuasive power of cinema, citing 
Michael Moore's Farenheit 9/11 as, like To Singapore, with Love, "not a 
documentary:" "Why should we allow [the exiles], through a movie. 



to present an account of themselves? Not of documentary history, ob- 
jectively presented, but a self-serving personal account, conveniently 
inaccurate in places, glossing over inconvenient facts in others?" 

Allowing the film to screen in public would be "like allowing jihadi 
terrorist groups today to produce and publicly screen films that glo- 
rify their jihadist cause," writes Yap Neng Jye, press secretary to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, on October 14. 

On the other hand, journalist Kirsten Han asks, "How can the 
reminiscing of exiled Singaporeans cause any credible threat to the 
country's safety and stability?" In her Yahoo! News blog, she quotes 
local historian Dr. Thum Ping Tjin: the government's "continued 
insistence on clinging to a false narrative of the past" is "the equiva- 
lent of the South African government continuing to insist that Nelson 
Mandela was a terrorist, or the South Korean government continuing 
to insist that Kim Dae Jung was a terrorist." 

On September 30, Tan submits an appeal for the rating to be 
reviewed. As of this printing the MDA has not released their decision, 
and the director will wait until they do before she consolidates her 
distribution plans. When I ask her about digital distribution, she's 
uncertain about the legality of that action. At the suggestion of inter- 
national theatrical distribution, she laughs: "If only." 

FREEDOM FILM FESTIVAL 

On September 19, at the Century Hotel in Johor, 537 audience 
members (339 Singaporeans and 198 Malaysians) squeeze into the 
room designated for To Singapore, with Love. Older attendees occupy 
folding chairs at the back; I join the younger and more able-bodied 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, as the clearly overwhelmed festival 
staff apologizes repeatedly for our discomfort. No one cares. Nor 
do we care that the film is projected onto a hilariously makeshift 
screen — two bedsheets, cut and pinned onto the wall. 

After the movie. Tan fields passionate questions from audience 
members, one of whom describes himself as "aggrieved" about the ef- 
fective ban: "Why should I be denied my birthright to watch a movie 
about Singaporeans? Are we doing enough?" 

That's not a question Tan can really answer. "This is a film I made 
for all of you, and I wanted you all to watch this — " " — at homeF' 
someone finishes, to murmurs of approval. 

"When something moves you," the director tells the crowd, "you 
have to follow your instincts." 

Post-screening, I speak to Anna Har, the director of the Free- 
dom Film Festival. The only human rights film festival in Malaysia, 
12 -year-old FFF is a traveling festival with screenings around the 
peninsula and a stop in Singapore; even so, Har says she's "never seen 
Singaporeans speak as vocally as today." 

The festival has its own battles to fight, considering that Malaysia 
has the "same environment of [cultural] control" as its neighbor; 
organizers have faced warnings and arrests for their commitment 
to cinematic free speech. But Har remains positive: Governmental 
interferences are "things to work around, but they're risks that we are 
aware of — being creative." I always know I'm in my neck of the woods 
when the word "creative" is synonymous for "out of line." 

Our excursion to Johor almost over, I accompany Jialiang, Priscilla 
and company to eat bak kut teh, a herbal pork soup. Over the meal, I 
learn more about Singapore's particular brand of activism — still, as 
Jialiang puts it, in "a comatose state." The community, I infer, is tiny; 
everyone knows everyone else, and every fight, from gay rights to the 
abolition of the death penalty, belongs to everybody. 

They have reason for optimism. People are increasingly mobilized 
out of their slumber by social media, as Priscilla tells me after the trip. 
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"There is much less fear of speaking out now, 
which is not to say that the fear has com- 
pletely diminished." A Civil Society event 
that 10 years ago would've attracted 400 
attendees, boasted 1,500 last year. 

The Society has more to overcome than 
just nervousness about public discourse, 
though. "Unlike the U.S., where the history 
of activism is centered around human rights, 
the rights-based discourse in Singapore is 
only just beginning," Priscilla says. "The 
government's rhetoric is that 'human rights' 
are a Western value that will lead to chaos 
and instability, so people are naturally suspi- 
cious about human rights. We try to localize 
the language of our advocacy. For example, 
when we talk about the death penalty, rarely 
is the focus on the offender's right to live. 
Instead, we talk about the deterrent effect of 
the death penalty, the economic efficiency of 
the death penalty. . . pragmatic concerns that 
Singaporeans are attuned to." 

GOING HOME 

On the ride home, streedights punctuating 
the dark blue length of the causeway, the Love 
Bus riders are contemplative and weary. The 
day's excitement loosens its hold on us, releas- 
ing us back to our real lives around the world. 

Near the end of To Singapore, with Love, 
the exiled Ho Juan Thai gazes out across the 
Straits of Malacca at the Singaporean coast- 
line, Gatsby in Malaysia. For all the Skype in 
the world — all the ways that digital media has 
eradicated boundaries of distance, and top- 
down control systems — there's no metaphor 
commensurate to the movement over that 
causeway and onto Singaporean soil. 

"It is worse being an exile than a detainee," 
Teo Soh Lung, co-editor of Escape from the 
Lion^s Paw and herself a detainee of Singa- 
pore's Internal Security Act in 1987, writes 
in an email to me. "It is incredible that a 
government could be so unforgiving. Only, 
perhaps, a change of regime can cure the 
wrongs of the government." 

"I still see things as 'Singapore' or 'non- 
Singapore'... these are all things I've got to 
unlearn," says Ang Swee Chai in To Singapore, 
with Love. A surgeon and humanitarian who 
fled to London in 1977 when her husband, 
Francis Khoo, was accused of violating the 
Internal Security Act, her words become a 
motif of the film: "We are not an island." 

We return from our pilgrimage and vol- 
untary exile — the time-honored tradition of 
leaving home to learn about where you come 
from. The bus rolls on through the sleepy 
night, along the quiet highways of northern 
Singapore. MM 
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API DOCS. API's premier documentary pro- 
gram, is held outside Washington, DC at 
the API Silver Theatre & Cultural Center, 
as well as in the heart of the district. 
From June 17-21, the program presents 
the very best of contemporary documen- 
tary filmmaldng from across the globe, 
including numerous world and interna- 
tional premieres and works by master and 
emerging filmmakers alike. In 2014, AFI 
DOCS presented more than 80 films (rep- 
resenting more than 30 countries) and 
numerous special events to an audience 
of over 27,000. Early deadline December 
12, 2014; regular deadline January 30, 
2015; late deadline March 2, 2015. 
Submit on withoutabox.com 

THE lOTH ANNUAL OMAHA FILM FESTIVAL (March 
10-15, 2015)is now accepting film and 
screenplay entries. We have a writer's 
theatre in which local actors will publicly 
read a few pages from the screenplay final- 
ists. Final deadline: November 17, 2014. 
More details at omahafilmfestival.org 

ZED FEST HORROR FILM FESTIVAL, held annu- 
ally every November in Burbank, CA. 
Our festival focuses on indie films from 
all over the world made by independent 
production companies, with a supernatu- 
ral or horror twist to them. Our goal is to 
encourage and support filmmakers who 
refuse to let the lack of money get in the 
way of their visual expressions. For more 
info and to submit to this year's film fes- 
tival, please go to zedfest.org. Email: info© 
zedfest.org Mail: Wendy Medrano/ Zed 
Fest, P.O. Box 11293 Burbank, CA 91510 

CALL FOR ENTRIES & FESTIVAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Listings are $99 for tlie first 50 words, and $.25 
per additional word. SUBMIT TO: MovieMaker 
Magazine, Attn: Call for Entries, 2525 Michigan 
Avenue, Building i, Santa Monica, CA 90404 
EMAIL: fests@moviemaker.com 
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